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Handling  Practices 
To  Reduce  Livestock  Losses 


by  Joseph  E/Ricken backer. 

Transportation  Branch 


Millions  of  dollars  of  losses  occur 
each  year  from  bruising,  injury, 
condemnation,  crippling,  and  death  of 
livestock.  At  the  market  level  alone, 
these  losses  exceed  $50  million  a  year. 

Undoubtedly,  a  sizeable  additional 
sum  comes  from  losses  sustained  by 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  feeders  before 
animals  are  marketed.  These  groups 
suffer  additional  loss  from  injured 
animals  going  off  feed  or  being,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  slow  gainers. 

FCS  research  has  clearly  shown 
that  much  of  this  loss  is  directly  re- 
lated to  handling  conditions  and  prac- 
tices --  particularly  that  related  to 
marketing  and  processing.  Since  many 
of  the  same  conditions  and  practices 
prevail  from  time  to  time  before  mar- 
keting, we  may  assume  that  the  same 


relationship  exists  there.  Safe  han- 
dling, therefore,  is  a  matter  of  concern 
for  the  entire  livestock  industry  from 
farmer  through  processor. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service  stud- 
ies have  established  causes  of  various 
losses  and  developed  means  of  re- 
ducing them.  Findings  of  these  studies 
have  been  published  in  several  tech- 
nical   reports. 

Basic  information  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  these  reports  and  com- 
piled in  a  series  of  "safety-checking" 
booklets  for  ready  reference  by  any- 
one interested  in  livestock  and  live- 
stock loss  reduction.  ^ 

The  first  of  this  series,  Informa- 
tion 28,  Safety- Che  eking  Handling 
Facilities  To  Reduce  Livestock  Losses, 
dealt  with  stationary  facilities  --pens, 
alleys,  chutes,  and  scales.  It  gave 
information  on  how  to  evaluate  any 
livestock  facility  on  the  basis  of  safety 
of  the  livestock  using  it. 

Information  33,  Safety-Checking 
Livestock  Trucking  To  Reduce  Loss 
and  Damage,  the  second  in  the  series 
does  the  same  thing  for  all  types  of 
motortrucks  or  trailers  used  in  haul- 
ing animals. 

This  particular  publication  on  han- 
dling practices  provides  a  means  for 
reviewing  the  ways  people  move  or 
handle  livestock  to  eliminate  or  sub- 
stantially   reduce    loss    and   damage. 


^ee    listing  of  reports  on  back  cover. 


Unhurr ied  sorting  avoids  damage  likely  to 
occur  in  this  necessary  hand  1 ing  operation. 
Note  that  these  hogs  are  not  crowded ,  aren't 
piling  up,  and  are  not  excited  as  they  are 
being    sorted. 


This  is  important  because  the 
degree  of  livestock  safety  in  any  situa- 
tion is  largely  deter  mined  by  the  actions 
of  the  handler  of  the  animals.  Wrong 
handling  practices  can  virtually  nullify 
the  safety  factors  of  a  good  facility. 
On  the  other  hand,  sensible,  safe- 
handling  techniques  can  do  much  to 
minimize  hazardous  conditions  in  facil- 
ities that  may  be  run-down,  improperly 
designed,  or  poorly  maintained. 


A  list  of  important  pointers  on  safe 
handling  appears  at  the  end  of  this 
publication.  It  provides  a  quick  means 
for  evaluating  handling  practices  in 
use  and  suggests  techniques  to  assure 


livestock  safety.  Whether  it  be  a 
small  farm  or  feedlot,  a  large  market, 
or  a  packing  plant,  such  a  safety  check 
will  improve  handling  practices  and 
reduce  losses. 

MEANING  AND  SCOPE 
OF  HANDLING 

To  most  of  us,  the  term  handling 
carries  with  it  at  least  some  idea  of 
movement.  Others  look  on  it  as 
managing  and  directing.  If  we  put 
these  two  ideas  together,  we  can  evolve 
a  reasonably  good  definition  for  han- 
dling as  it  is  thought  of  in  the  livestock 
trade. 

We  can  say  that  handling  is  manag- 
ing or  directing  livestock  by  people 
during  the  various  phases  that  animals 
normally  move  during  ranching,  feed- 
ing, marketing,  and  up  to  the  point  of 
slaughter  inprocessing.  Thus,  bringing 
the  cows  in  from  the  pasture  to  the 
barn  is  just  as  valid  an  example  of 
livestock  handling  as  is  moving  animals 
from  the  unloading  dock  at  a  public 
stockyard,  through  all  the  alleys,  over 
the  scales,  and  thence  to  holding  pens. 

Handling  practices,  we  can  say  then, 
are  the  methods,  ways,  or  techniques 
used  to  manage  or  direct  livestock 
movement.  Handling  losses,  it  would 
follow,  are  losses  associated  with  such 
movement.  And,  finally  we  can  say, 
that  reducing  or  eliminating  these 
losses  can  best  be  brought  about  by  the 
handling  methods  that  protect  livestock 


from  internal  or  external  injury  and 
promote  their  well-being  —  in  other 
words,  by  safe  handling. 

In  this  publication,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  safe -handling  practices 
only.  As  indicated,  they  can  be  applied 
anywhere  in  the  livestock  industry. 
Realistically,  they  become  most  im- 
portant at  the  time  livestock  is  mar- 
keted. This  is  true  because  much  more 
movement  takes  place  at  that  time 
when  many  of  the  losses  exact  their 
greatest  toll  from  the  livestock  owner. 
So,  we  will  direct  our  attention  to 
safe -handling  practices  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  livestock. 

HANDLING  PHASES 


Moving  livestock  from  farms, 
ranches,  or  feedlots  to  markets, 
another  owner's  facilities  in  the 
country,  or  a  packing  plant  can  be 
thought  of  as  a  single  marketing  opera- 
tion. But,  in  dealing  with  the  handling 
involved,  it  is  much  better  to  think  in 
terms  of  separate  and  distinct  parts 
or  handling  phases. 

Using  this  approach,  we  can  give 
proper  attention  to  the  various  special 
conditions  that  arise  at  different  times 
during  the  overall  marketing  process, 
and,  thus,  devise  the  most  effective 
means  to  provide  safe  handling  for 
livestock  and  reduce  losses. 

Five  distinct  handling  phases  are 
involved  in  moving  livestock  from  any 


point  of  origin  to  destination  --  six, 
if  the  final  destination  is  the  packing 
plant. 

Sorting  and  Assembling 


This  phase  includes  movement  from 
pastures,  barnyards,  feeding  pens,  and 
other  points  on  to  the  actual  loading 
point.  It  might,  in  some  instances, 
include  weighing  before  shipment. 


Loading 


Loading  is  a  most  critical  phase 
because  it  frequently  involves  the  use 
of  inclines,  ramps,  or  stairs  as  well 
as  narrow  passageways.  In  addition, 
it  can  well  be  a  situation  with  condi- 
tions which  confront  the  animal  for 
the  first  time. 

Over-the-Road  Transportation 

Transportation  over  the  road  begins 
when  the  door  to  the  truck,  trailer,  or 
rail  car  is  closed  and  ends  with  arrival 
at  the  unloading  facility  at  final  destina- 
tion. 


Unloading 


Unloading  should  be  treated  sepa- 
rately for  the  same  reasons  as  those 
for  the  loading  phase.  It  is  almost 
as  critical.  There  is  the  added  prob- 
lem  in   handling   here    caused  by  the 


Keeping  cattle  m  single  file  leaving  the 
truck  avoids  costly  shoulder  or  hip  bruises. 
Note  the  handler  is  placing  his  hand  in  front 
of  an  animal  to  prevent  two  animals  from 
trying  to  leave  the  truck  through  the  narrow 
gate    at    the    same    time. 


inclination      of     animals  (especially 

cattle)    to   rush   from   the  vehicle    or 

else   to    stand  bewildered  and  refuse 
to    move. 


Yarding 


Yarding  involves  movement  from 
the  pen  where  unloading  took  place  to 
any  other  location.  In  stockyards, 
this  may  be  quite  an  operation  and  can 
include  weighing,  additional  sorting, 
and  the  like.  It  may  also  involve  more 
than    one    move    at    different    times. 


Slaughter 


An  additional  handling  phase  occurs 
when    animals  are  taken  to  a  packing 


plant  for  slaughter.  Movement  from 
holding  pens  to  point  of  actual  slaugh- 
ter can  be  best  considered  as  a  phase 
of  yarding.  But  from  the  time  the 
animal  enters  the  facilities  which  are 
directly  related  to  slaughter,  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  set  of  conditions 
prevail  which  can  be  more  thoroughly 
analyzed  by  treating  this  as  a  sixth 
handling  phase. 

While  many  handling  practices  can 
be,  and  are,  used  in  more  than  one  of 
these  handling  phases,  others  apply  to 
a  single  phase  or,  at  least,  are  best 
adapted  to  a  single  phase.  The  im- 
portant consideration  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  best  practice  is  used  in  any 
given  phase.  This  can  only  be  achieved 
by  carefully  considering  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  each  phase  and  then  se- 
lecting the  most  appropriate  safe- 
handling  technique. 


SOME  GENERAL  SAFE-HANDLING 
OBSERVATIONS 


The  stationary  or  mobile  facilities 
livestock  use  have  an  important  in- 
fluence on  their  safety.  Where  these 
facilities  are  improperly  constructed 
or  poorly  maintained,  they  not  only 
create  hazards  for  the  animals,  but 
they  pose  special  problems  for  the 
livestock  handler  as  well.  The  facil- 
ities to  be  used  in  handling  livestock, 
therefore,  should  be  carefully  checked 
and  made  as  safe  as  possible  for  live- 
stock use. 


Even  in  those  cases  where  the 
facilities  are  found  to  be  safe,  the 
handler  should  thoroughly  familiarize 
himself  with  construction  and  layout 
so  as  to  choose  the  very  best  handling 
practices  and  procedures.  A  good 
handler  can  overcome  many  of  the 
hazards  in  an  unsafe  facility  by  using 
practices  which  will  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  injury.  It  is  equally  true  that 
improper  handling  can  nullify  the  built- 
in   safety   features  of  a  good  facility. 


A  knowledge  of  the  special  charac- 
teristics and  traits  of  the  various 
species  of  livestock  --  especially 
during  handling  --  gives  the  livestock 
handler  a  distinct  advantage  in  his 
work.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
must  become  an  "animal psychologist." 
But  it  does  mean  that  he  ought  to  know 
enough  about  his  animal  charges  to  be 
able  to  wisely  plan  his  procedures  and 
to  anticipate  what  the  animal  may  do 
under  any  condition  likely  to  arise. 
Most  people  who  work  with  livestock 
have  this  basic  knowledge,  but  they 
should  refresh  themselves  on  essen- 
tials before  beginning  handling  opera- 
tions. 

Each  species  of  livestock  has 
certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  its 
kind.  For  example,  fighting  is  fairly 
common  among  hogs,  particularly  when 
hogs  from  different  groups  are  com- 
mingled. But  other  traits  are  common 
to  all  species. 

The  most  important  of  these  from 
the  standpoint  of  safe  handling  is  the 


Following  the  leader  is  a  character  ist ic 
common  to  all  livestock .  These  cattle  are 
following  their  leader  off  the  scales  and 
are  moving  care  fully  to  avoid  injuring  them- 
selves. The  handler  is  taking  full  advantage 
of    this    "handling    technique." 


general  inclination  for  livestock  to 
follow  the  leader.  Careful  observation 
by  researchers  has  shown  that  in  most 
situations  one  animal  will  apparently 
make  a  decision  and  start  to  move  in 
a  given  direction.  The  other  animals 
in  the  group  will  generally  follow  this 
lead.  Remembering  that  animals,  like 
people,  will  seek  to  avoid  hurting  them- 
selves, livestock  handlers  who  take 
full  use  of  this  trait  can  make  their 
job  easier  and  more  pleasant  and  at 
the  same  time  go  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  livestock  safety. 
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Using  any  means  to  frighten  or 
excite  livestock  to  facilitate  move- 
ment is  the  poorest  sort  of  practice. 
Many  times  it  is  self-defeating  because 
the  bewilderment  and  confusion  that 
follow  actually  slow  movement.  But 
worst  of  all,  this  kind  of  action  is  an 
open  invitation  to  injury.  Laboratory 
research  has  proven  conclusively  that 
excited  animals  bruise  more  easily  and 
that  the  bruises  sustained  are  apt  to  be 
more  severe.  Observation  research 
shows  equally  as  clearly  that  excited 
animals  are  harder  to  handle,  forget 
to  protect  themselves  in  hazardous 
situations,  and  are  prone  to  injure 
themselves  as  well  as  create  hazardous 
conditions  for  other  animals  in  the 
group.  The  indiscriminate  or  intem- 
perate use  of  persuaders  (hot  shots, 
canes,  whips,  and  the  like)  very  often 
causes  excitement  in  animals.  The 
best  practice  is  to  allow  excited  ani- 
mals to  subside  before  further  handling. 

In  general,  one  can  say  that  safe 
handling  will  be  friendly  wherever 
possible  and  that  it  will  be  sensibly 
humane,  regardless.  To  put  it  another 
way,  patience  and  understanding  are 
the  attributes  of  a  good  livestock  han- 
dler. He  uses  these  human  traits  to 
buttress  his  knowledge,  carefully  con- 
sider a  given  situation,  and  select  a 
handling  practice  to  assure  the  safety 
of  his  livestock. 

26  TIPS  FOR  SAFE-HANDLING 

Livestock  handlers  can  use  the 
following  list  of  tips  or  suggestions  to 
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check  their  own  practices  and  perhaps 
help  them  in  their  battle  of  wits  with 
livestock  on  the  move.  The  tips  'are 
based  on  extensive  research  both  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  actual  operating 
conditions  on  farms,  at  stockyards,  in 
packing  plants  --  wherever  livestock 
are  handled.  If  livestock  men  use 
these  approved  practices  with  patience 
and  understanding,  they  can  move  live- 
stock safely. 

Making  Your  Plans 

[  I  Preplanning  gives  you  a  head  start 
in  the  battle  of  wits  with  livestock. 
Select  the  way  livestock  will  move 
to  avoid  hazardous  conditions  and 
confusing  situations.  Use  straight- 
line  traffic  patterns  and  avoid  turns 
and  abrupt  changes  in  direction  of 
flow. 

I  [  Carefully  safety-check  all  station- 
ary and  mobile  facilities  to  be  used 
by  livestock  during  the  handling 
planned.  Correct  any  hazards  that 
you  can  before  the  live  stock  move. 
If  some  hazards  still  remain,  re- 
member them  so  you  can  avoid 
or  minimize  them  during  handling 
operations. 

I  I  New  facilities  sometimes  bring 
out  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
livestock  to  use  them.  Try  cam- 
ouflaging them.  Sometimes  a  little 
used  straw  scattered  around  will 
do  the  trick.  If  this  doesn't  work, 
adding  a  small  amount  of  compost 
usually  will. 
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I  I  Try  at  all  times  to  keep  livestock 
comfortable.  This  applies  to  the 
time  they  are  being  held  in  pens 
or  stockyards  as  well  as  in  transit. 
Take  weather  conditions  into  con- 
sideration, both  in  planning  han- 
dling operations  involving  move- 
ment and  during  the  actual  move. 
For  example,  in  extremely  hot 
weather,  plan  to  load  at  some  other 
time  than  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
bed  properly,  and  perhaps  (in  the 
case  of  hogs)  sprinkle  lightly  be- 
fore loading.  During  the  move, 
check  ventilation  and  sprinkle 
again,  if  warranted. 


Sorting  and 
Assembling  Animals 


I  I  If  animals  have  been  left  to  them- 
selves for  any  length  of  time, 
give  them  a  little  get -acquainted 
handling  before  actual  movement. 
Walk  among  them  in  the  feedlot, 
let  them  get  accustomed  to  having 
people  around,  put  them  at  ease 
in  the  presence  of  people. 

[  I  Sort  and  assemble  livestock  well 
in  advance  of  loading.  Give  the 
animals  time  to  settle  down  before 
they  are  confronted  with  a  new 
and  confusing  operation  which  can 
be  critical. 

[    I   Don't  try  to  sort  in  too  small  an 
area.     If  you  must,  slow  the  sort- 
ing process  down.     Sorting  at  the 
scales    in    stockyards  should  be 
eliminated  or  carefully  controlled. 
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I  I  When  using  the  gate  method  of 
sorting,  avoid  excitement  and 
hurry.  Pad  or  protect  gate  ends 
and  posts  in  advance.  Have  a 
''gate  man"  v/ho  is  alert  and  cau- 
tious. Don't  throw  the  gate  into 
the  animal  — particularly  cattle -- 
because   hip   bruises   are    costly. 

[  [  Feed  and  water  wisely  before  ship- 
ment. Never  give  more  than  a 
normal  fill  and  give  this  far  enough 
in  advance  to  avoid  any  uncomfort- 
ableness  the  animal  might  get 
because  of  an  overfull  stomach 
while  in  transit. 


Considering  Animal 
Ciiaracteristics 


[  [  Give  careful  consideration  to  the 
inherent  characteristics  and  traits 
of  the  species  of  livestock  you're 
handling  --  especially  as  to  their 
habits  when  being  moved.  Try  to 
anticipate  what  they'll  do  under 
conditions  that  will  confront  them 
during  movement  as  well  as  situa- 
tions that  might  arise. 

[  I  Take  full  advantage  of  the  follow- 
the -leader  instinct  which  all 
species  of  livestock  have.  Given 
time,  a  leader  will  assert  himself 
and  the  rest  will  likely  follow. 
Remember  livestock,  like  people, 
will  try  to  avoid  hurting  them- 
selves. Let  the  leader  help  you 
insure  safe  handling. 
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I  [The  right  kind  of  noise  is  the  best 
automatic  starter  for  sheep  and 
lambs.  A  few  small  pebbles  in  an 
old  tobacco  tin  seems  to  work 
wonders.  Shake  it  like  a  rattle 
and  these  animals  will  usually 
move. 

I  I  Don't  load,  unload,  or  try  to  un- 
scramble lambs  by  lifting  them  by 
the  wool  or  jerking  them  by  the 
leg.  It's  costly.  If  you  carefully 
lift  one  and  start  it  on  the  way  you 
want  it  to  go,  the  rest  will  likely 
follow  and  you  can  expedite  the 
move  with  safety. 

[  I  Avoid  any  action  that  will  unduly 
excite  animals.  Don't  frighten 
them.  Quiet,  calm  handling  usually 
results  in  a  safe  move.  Don't 
forget  that  excited  animals  bruise 
more    easily    and  more  severely. 

[  I  Make  the  use  of  persuaders  a  last 
resort.  If  you  must  use  them, 
then  use  them  wisely  and  sparingly. 
A  dry  canvas  slapper  is  the  safest 
persuader  to  use.  Never  use 
sharp-pointed  instruments.  Never 
apply  a  persuader  at  a  time  when 
the  animal's  reaction  is  likely  to 
result  in  his  injuring  himself  on 
part  of  a  stationary  facility  or 
cause  another  animal  to  do  like- 
wise. Keep  your  feet  on  the 
ground  --  not  on  the  livestock. 
Kicking  does  damage. 

[  I  Don't  overcrowd.  This  applies  to 
the  number  of  animals  put  in  a 
pen   or    alley   just    as    well  as  in 
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trucks,  railroad  cars,  or  packing- 
house knocking  boxes.  Injuries 
mount  when  adequate  space  is 
lacking.  Never  exceed  the  ^'com- 
fort  point"  as  the  animal  sees  and 
feels  it. 

I  I  Take  your  time  --  don^t  hurry. 
The  old  saying  "haste  makes 
waste"  is  particularly  true  in  live- 
stock handling.  Usually,  the 
resulting  excitement  and  confusion 
make  the  particular  move  take 
longer.  In  addition,  it  can  cost 
you  money  because  of  increased 
damage  to  livestock  carcasses.  Be 
patient,  keep  your  temper  and  the 
livestock  will  keep  theirs. 

rn  When  pile-ups  or  traffic  jams 
occur,  go  to  the  trouble  spot  to 
straighten  them  out.  Pressure 
applied  at  a  point  removed  from 
the  trouble  spot  seldom  solves  the 
problem  but  can  make  it  worse. 
This  is  particularly  important 
when  loading  or  when  moving  ani- 
mals in  narrow  passageways.  It 
is  usually  the  lead  animal  that  is 
at  fault,  not  the  others  in  the  line. 
Get  the  leader  on  the  move  and  the 
others  will  follow. 

rn  Be  careful  with  gates.  Open  them 
wide  while  animals  are  passing 
through.  Don't  leave  them  ajar 
to  create  a  hazard.  Always  fasten 
them    open    as    well    as    closed. 

rn  Give  previously  injured  or  crip- 
pled livestock  special  handling. 
Move    them   separately   and  with 
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care.  Don't  jeopardize  the  safety 
of  other  animals  because  of  the 
disability  of  one. 

[  I  Avoid  intermixing  strange  animals 
to  minimize  fighting.  Keep  sep- 
arate bulls,  boars,  or  animals  that 
are  belligerent  or  spooky. 


Loading  and  Unloading 


[  I  Make  every  effort  to  load  and  un- 
load single  file.  The  narrow  end- 
gates  of  most  trucks  are  often 
booby  traps.  When  two  animals 
attempt  to  pass  through  these  nar- 
row openings  at  the  same  time, 
they  usually  wedge  at  the  shoulder 
or  the  hip.  In  every  species  of 
livestock,  an  injury  or  bruise  at 
this  part  of  the  carcass  is  very 
costly.  A  good  procedure  when 
unloading  is  to  stand  at  the  exit 
and  use  your  hand  to  dissuade  one 
animal  from  leaving.  This  gentle 
reprimand  usually  works  and 
maintains  the  orderly  single  file 
unloading.  It  works  especially  well 
with  cattle  unloading  from  large 
trailers  when  the  handler  is  not 
fully  visible. 

f~|  Never  force  the  smaller  species 
to  jump  down  from  vehicles  or 
from  docks  or  ramps.  Crippling 
can  easily  result  and  hogs  may 
well  become  "spreaders."  Pro- 
vide a  safe  descent  by  using  an 
incline  or  ramp. 
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Transporting 


I  I  Plan  over-the-road  trips  to  make 
the  move  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. Avoid  delays.  Livestock 
safety  is  always  endangered  as  long 
as  animals  are  under  stress  con- 
ditions and  this  term  aptly  applies 
to  this  handling  phase. 

[  I  Driving  a  truck  is  a  very  real 
part  of  livestock  handling.  Safe 
handling  here  calls  for  handling 
the  vehicle  in  such  a  way  that  the 
animals  will  travel  comfortably 
and  safely.  Start  slowly  --  give 
the  livestock  time  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  motion  of  the  truck. 
Take  it  easy  on  curves  and  grades. 
Bed  properly  and  adjust  ventila- 
tion to  meet  existing  weather  con- 
ditions. Check  the  load  en  route 
if  there  is  any  indication  of  trouble. 


Insuring  Safe  Practices 


rn  Be  sure  that  all  people  who  handle 
your  livestock  appreciate,  under- 
stand, and  practice  safe -handling 
procedures.  It's  your  livestock 
which  is  another  way  of  saying 
it's  your  money. 
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OTHER  PUBLICATIGHS 
AVAILABLE 

Safety- Che  eking  Handling  Facilities  To 
Reduce  Livestock  Losses.  Infor- 
mation 2  8 .  Joseph  E .  Rickenbacke  r . 

Safety-Checking  Livestock  Trucking  To 
Reduce  Loss  and  Damage.  Infor- 
mation 33.  Joseph  E.Rickenbacker. 

The  following  publications  give  de- 
tailed reports  on  much  of  the  research 
on  which  this  and  the  other  Safety- 
Checking  series  publications  are  based. 

Losses  of  Livestock  in  Transit  in 
Midwestern  and  Western  States. 
Marketing  Research  Report  247. 
Joseph  E.  Rickenbacker. 

Causes  of  Losses  in  Trucking  Live- 
stock. Marketing  Research  Report 
261.    Joseph  E.  Rickenbacker. 

Handling  Conditions  and  Practices 
Causing  Bruises  in  Cattle.  Market- 
ing Research  Report  346.  Joseph E. 
Rickenbacker. 

Loss  and  Damage  in  Handling  and 
Transporting  Hogs.  Marketing  Re- 
search Report  447.  Joseph  E. 
Rickenbacker. 

Losses  from  Handling  Sheep  and 
Lambs.  Marketing  Research  Re- 
port 544.    Joseph  E.  Rickenbacker. 

A  copy  of  these  publications  maybe 
obtained  upon  request  while  a  supply  is 
available  from  — 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
I  Washingtony  D.  C.  20250 


